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BOSTON, September 26, 1832. Wok. WEL 
. a ‘Then you have not written. Oh! Emily!” | our faults and follies; but it is better still to for- 
NARRATIVE. ‘* Forgive me, Harriet, I know I have done! sake them. Now if this vexatious affair should 
=~ == —— ; very foolishly and very wrong.” induce you hereafter to do things at the proper 
Written for the Youth’s C nion. . . 
RS att asia **Nay, Lam not offended, Emily, I am only | time, we shall have reason to bless it all our lives 


The habit of putting off, or neglecting to do 
little things, of all evil habits, steals upon us most 
imperceptibly, and is, perhaps, the hardest to 
shake off. The evidently ruinous tendency of 
many bad habits, alarms us in time, and we arm 
ourselves to combat them, before we become their 
slave. But it seems so small a thing, just to put 
off for a few minutes, or a few hours, or a few 
days, as the case may be; that we often do it 
without much thought about consequences. 
cuses slide in so readily too; ‘‘Oh! ’tis no mat- 
ter now, any other time will do as well.” “A 
few minutes can make no great difference,” ‘‘ I 
can just as well do it after dinner, or to morrow,” 
—and so precious time is wasted, and all the 
while the conscience is ill at ease. But this is 
not all the mischief. It is not as well to put off 
doing a thng that can be done now, to another 
time; it will probably be wanted, and not be 
ready; and then the time of others as well as that 
of the idler is wasted, or perhaps a serious dis- 
appointment is occasioned by the neglect. 

But the young love illustration better than ar- 
gument; atale better than an essay; we have 
therefore prepared one for them, which we hum- 
bly hope will mingle amusement with instruction. 

‘“* Have you written yet to request permission 
to go home with me,” said Harriet Sinclair, to 
her beloved friend Emily Ashton. 

‘“‘ Not yet, Harriet, but I’m going to, immedi- 
ately.” 

‘But you must hurry, Emily, if you mean to 
write, it will be school time in an hour; and you 
know if you don’t write to-day there won’t be 
time for an answer.” 

‘Qh! I can write all that’s necessary in five 
minutes, and I will set about it directly. We 
can put it in the post office, you know, on our 
way to school.” 

Harriet, though she well knew the besetting foible 
of her friend, thought she might trust these as- 
surances, and she left the room to pursue her own 
employments. Emily was reading an interesting 
book, and she loved to read, but she did not love 
to write. She continued to read on, while time 
glided imperceptibly away. She said many times 
to herself, ‘‘I will only finish this sentence, or 
this page; but when she had finished it, she wish- 
edto read a little farther, and then—a little farther, 
just to the end of the chapter. She finished the 
chapter; -and then she felt, what she thought an 
irrepressible desire, to see the conclusion of the 
story. She turned the leaves rapidly over, glan- 
cing at a sentence here, and another there, till she 
arrived almost to the end of the volume; these two 
orthree last pages Imust read,thought she,they are 
so interesting; and while she was reading as fast as 
she could the school bell struck. She dropt her 
book’ with dismay though she hadgot to the middle 
of the last page, seized her bonnet and hurried 
away. Harriet stood at the door waiting for her, 

‘Where is your letter, my dear,” she asked, 
““we must not forget that, for the mail goes be- 
fore noon you know.” 

Emily turned, first red and then pale, while 
her friend stood earnestly looking at her, uncer- 
tain what to think of her extraordinary agitation. 

‘**T hope you have written,’ said she, at last, 
“T shall be so sorry if you can’t go with me.” 

‘*T shall be sorry too,” saidjEmily, it an humble 
contrite voicé, ‘‘ but ’tis all my own fault, so I 
ought to bear it patiently.” 


Ex- 


sorry for your disappointment as well as mine. 
But we will not stay here lamenting it, when we | 
ought to be on our way to school.” 
| The next week the two friends separated, and | 
| went to their respective homes. 





Emily was the 


long.” 

**I wish it might, mother. And I am sure, if I 
think, whenever I am tempted to put off doing 
things at the right time again, of the trouble and 
grief I have occasioned you, and of the displeas- 


last to depart; and after she had taken leave of ure my father will feel when he hears about it, 


| Harriet, she stood long on the steps listening to 
‘the noise of the carriage, which was conveying 


i her away. 


} 
} 
| 


| could I neglect to write to mother so long.”’ But 


shall hear. 
‘* My dear,”’ said her mother to her one day, 


father’s journey ?”’ 


it, and then I shall work for my father again.” 
‘“«T am glad to see you willing to gratify your 


remembered, that she can very well wait a day 
| or two for her fan, while your father’s journey 
cannot be delayed. He goes to morrow, and his 
things must all be ready for him.” 

‘*To-morrow!”’ exclaimed Emily, ‘‘I thought 
he was not to go until next week.” 

‘* That was his first plan, my dear, but he re- 
ceived a letter last evening” — 

Emily staid to hear no more, but hastened away 
to collect the numberless articles she had promis- 
ed her father to put in order for his journey. 
When they were all placed upon the table, the 
pile was so formidable, that she looked upon it in 
despair. ‘‘I can never do them to-day,” thought 
she, ‘‘ Oh! that I had not left them for the paint- 
ing; but sewing is so tiresome, and painting so 
delightful”—Her meditations were interrupted 
by the entrance of Polly the servant maid, ‘I 
have come for your father’s pocket hankerchiefs 
and other things, I want them to wash, Miss 
Emily.”” Emily looked them out. 

‘** There is but one done, Polly, and another 
half done. Can’t you wait.”’ 

** How long,”’ asked Polly. 

**T don’t know, but I will work very fast,’’ said 
Emily. And now indeed she delayed no longer, 
but went to work with a beating heart and tremb- 
ling fingers. 

‘If you'll give me the cravats now, Miss 
Emily, I can go on with my washing.” 

‘<The cravats, I haven’t done one of them. 


ironed to-day, that’s certain,’ said Polly a little 
pettishly, ‘and I shall go and tell your mother 
so.” 

‘© No, Polly, I will go myself; all this trouble 
is occasioned by my negligence, and I will go 
and acknowledge my fault, and submit to its pun- 
| ishment.” 

After Emily had acknowledged her total ina- 
bility to complete the work in time, and implored 
her mother’s forgiveness, she inquired what could 
now be done. 

‘*We shall see about it directly,” said her 
mother, ‘‘ but that is of less consequence to me, 
than the right formation of my daughter’s charac- 
ter. 
confessed your offence, and asked for pardon, you 
have done all that is necessary. It is cer- 








** And I might have gone with her,” said she | tion. 
| as she turned mournfully into the house, ‘‘ how | enly Father to give you strength to overcome this 


‘her disappointment did not cure her fault as you 


‘“‘have you finished preparing the things for your | 





sister, my dear; but in this case you should have | 


You seem to think, my dear, now you have | 


that I shall be able to resist the temptation.” 
“You will be able to resist it, only through 

that grace which enables us to resist all tempta- 

Have you, my love, ever asked your heay- 


bad habit?” 

** Never,” said Emily with a sigh, ‘‘ as I should 
have asked; for I never felt the misery it could 
occasion me before.” 

** Well then, my love, ask believingly; watch 


| over yourself carefully, faithfully, and I trust you 
‘*No, mother, because Fanny wished me to | will not only correct this, but all that is amiss in 
paint a fan for her; but I have almost completed | your character.” 


Mrs. Ashton, upon the spur of the occasion, 
easily procured assistance enough to accomplish 
the necessary work, while Emily sat idly by; 
for her mother rightly judged that this would not 
only be the severest, but the most salutary pun- 
ishment she could inflict. And, indeed, but very 
slight deviations from strict punctuality were ob- 
served for several weeks. ‘To be sure, she did, 
now and then, make her appearance at the break- 
fast or dinner table somewhat later than the 
other members of the family; once she neglected 
to hear her little brother say his lessons, till more 
than an hour after the usual time; and twice she 
was caught reclining at full length upon the sofa, 


| reading Miss Edgeworth, half an hour after she 


should have been getting her own. Her mother 
was accustomed to look very serious upon these 
occasions; but asshe knew the almost irresistible 
power of habit, she was rather surprised, at her 
doing so much, than that she should do so little. 

‘*] think, mother,” said Emily sometime after 
this, ‘‘that I have nearly cured myself of the 
habit of putting off doing things to another time; 
I almost always go directly and do them, now.” 

‘You do quite right to say nearly and almost,”’ 
said her mother smiling, ‘‘ but indeed you have 
made very good progress, considering all things; 
bad habits are not easily broken up.” 

‘*No, I suppose not, mother. At any rate, 
| I’m sure I found it very hard at first to jump up 
}in aminute, and go to the proper employment 
| at the proper hour; but ’tisa great deal easier 











| now.” 


‘*[ dare say it is, my dear, and I hope you will 


‘**Then they can’t be washed, and dried and! continue to find it easier and easier, till at length 


| the right way will be the easiest way.” 
| Emily felt quite confident of this; but this confi- 
| dence was against her; for it Ied her to be less 
| watchful over herself.” wren 
‘*<T wish you to label these two: phials immedi- 
| ately,” said her mother to her one day; ‘‘ one is 
laudanum, the other lavender; if we should have 
occasion to use them, amistake might prove fatal, 
you know. Be careful, my love, that you do it 
rightly and immediately.” 

And Emily fully intended to do it immediately ; 
but just as she was going, a couple of young la- 
dies came in to see her. ‘I cannot do it very 
| well,”’ she said to herself, ‘‘ while they stay, but 
the instant they go away I shall do it;” but alas! 
for her resolutions; when they took leave, they 
left a new book for her to read. She opened it 





' tainly well to feel, acknowledge, and repent of! as they closed the gate, and thought no more of 
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labels or phials. A few days affer, her only 
brother was taken ill. Emily loved this brother 
tenderly, and she proved a careful and watchful 
young nurse to him. She marked his every look 
and motion, and was ready ir an instant to fulfil 
his slightest wish; she listened to the directions 
of the physicians, and remembered them exactly ; 
nor did she put off giving his medicine a momept 
beyond the appointed time. But one instance of 
negligence, one little omission, had nearly ren- 
dered all this watchfulness and care of no avail. 
Little Henry, the second day of his illness, was 
taken with a sudden faintness, while Mrs. Ash- 
ton was supporting him in her arms. She bade 
Emily prepare him some lavender as quickly as 
possible; in the hurry of the moment, Emily 
thought not of the possibility of mistake, but seiz- 
ing the first phial which looked as if it contained 
lavender, she prepared a small quantity and flew 
with it to her brother. Mrs. Ashton snatched 
the cup from his hps before he had swallowed it 
all. and exclaimed with a terrified countenance, 
‘* Emily are you sure this is lavender.”’ 

** Yes,—no,—I don’t know,” said Emily in the 
same’ breath. And then the two phials and her 


mother’s neglected request; rushed upon her | 


mind, and she turned deadly pale and sunk into a 
chair. Mrs. Ashton gasping for breath raised the 
cup to examine the liquid which remained in it. 
‘The taste, the smell is laudanum,”’ said she, 
struggling to speak composedly, ‘‘ bring me the 
: ” 
phial. 
Emily obeyed, though she could scarcely lift 


her trembling feet from the floor; her mother | exclaimed, with all her remaining strength, ‘ Yes, | 


gave her one look of agony, as she took the 
phial, and said, ‘‘ send for the physician instant- 
ly.” 
ceeded to do every thing in her power for her 
child, till his arrival, They watched many hours 
in fearful suspense; but at last, the deathlike 
sleep which had sealed his senses, seemed giving 
way; he moved, he opened his eyes, he spake, 
and Emily pressing her hands upon her he 
breathed a fervent prayer of thankfulness. 

When little Hlenry was quite recovered, and 
was playing about the room as happy as ever, 
Emily one day said to her mother in a timid 
voice, for she had learned to doubt her good re- 
solutions, ‘‘ Mother, you know I have tried, 
lately to watch against that fault I fall into so easily. 
Do you think I have watched successfully?” 

** {t gives me much pleasure, my’ child, to say 
I think you have. And I believe you have prayed 
as well as watched, else you could not have 
watched successfully.” 

‘*T have, mother, for ever since that terrible 
day when I thought I had killed my brother, I have 
felt how little I can trust my own resolutions, or 
my own watchfulness.”’ 

‘* If you have well learned that lesson, I shall 
not think you have paid too dear for it, even at 
the price of the alarm and anxiety of that ever-to- 


be-remembered day.” 
Stockbridge. 
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ANECDOTES 
Of the Rev. Samuel Kilpin, a Baptist minister in Exe- 
ter, England, who died September, 1830. 
After Mr. Kilpin had become a minister of the 
Gospel, and was settled at Exeter, he took a 
house in the most neglected part of the city, and 
pt up a notice on his gate inviting his neighbors 
to attend reading and prayers every morning at 
his house. In alittle time his rooms were thronged, 
and many were converted by this means. At 
these morning mectings, large numbers of child- 
ren attended, and were objects of his peculiar re- 
gard. His labors among the young may be esti- 
mated from the fact, that for many years scarcely 
ever less than five hundred children engaged 
his attention in each successive week. In a 
letter to one of his friends, Mr. Kilpin gives the 


following account of a lad who died suddenly 
whilst he was from home. 








And the first shock over, she calmly pro-| 





** This little fellow was a constant attendant at 
morning prayers in all weathers. About eight 
months ago his shoes were worn out, and it was 
the Lord’s day. His mother would not let him 
come. He begged that he might. ‘‘ She said, 
‘You cannot, you have no shoes.’ ‘ Shoes, 
mother!’ said he with eagerness; ‘the great God 
don’t look at shoes; it is the heart Mr. Kilpin 
says.’ He took his old shoes, and ran away to 
|join us. About two months ago, he awoke about 
one o’clock, saying, ‘Mother, O mother, I forgot 
to say my prayers, what shall Ido?’ ‘Lie still 
my dear, and say them in bed; it is quite dark.’ 
‘What say prayers in bed; that is lazy work, Mr. 
Kilpin says.’ Out he sprang on the floor, and 
|prayed. About five days before he died, when in 
| perfect health, he said, ‘ Mother do you think I 
| shall go to heaven when I die?’ ‘J hope so, my 
dear.”” ‘So do I,’ said he.’ ‘ Yes, my dear, but 
I hope you will not die yet.’ ‘You cannot tell 
that,’ he replied, and looked very serious. Three 
or four days after, he came from school at five 
|o’clock, said he was poorly, lay down, and was 
i dead at ten that evening’” 
| He complains of having no help in his labors for the 
| children, and then says: 
| 7 shall never forget a good woman, a praying, 
' visiting woman, calling to see the mother of a sick 
, child, that was really dying. Atter she had coldly 
| looked upon the little lamb, the poor mother said, 
| * Will you pray with my daughter?’ She replied 
‘at the door,’ ‘No, no, it is only a child.’ The 
| little creature pushed aside the bed-clothes, and 


| 


| 


‘I ama child, but I have a soul!’ What a re- 
‘proof! What will He think of such persons, who 
‘said, ‘‘ Suffer little childrento come unto me, and 
‘forbid them not?’ That dear Lord wept over 
| Jerusalem. He was angry once, not with those 
| who spit in his face, not with those who mocked 
him, nor those who plucked out the hair, nor with 
| Peter who denied him, nor Judas who betrayed 


art, | him, nor Pilate who condemned him, nor the! 


| Jews who crucified him; but with his disciples, 
| because they would not let children be brought 
ito him: ‘ Forbid them not,’ he said. Once in 
| spirit he rejoiced, but at what? That the devils 
| were subject to him?—No. That angels attend- 
,ed him?—No: but at the hosannas of children! 
‘Hearest thou what these say?’ Yes, he said, 
‘It is written, Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise.’ 

He gives the following account of a pious liitle boy 

that attended his morning prayer meetings. 

**T think I sent you word that a dear little boy 
said to Betty, ‘ Will God Almighty live at the 
new house?’ meaning, would there be morning 
prayers? This idea of God Almighty living at a 
house, being, in his mind, synonymous to morn- 
jing prayers, very much affected me. Since then 
the poor little fellow has been very ill of the 
{small pox, he sent to say he could not come. 
‘There,’ said he, weeping in bed, ‘the bell 
rings, and I cannot go!’ I sent word I would go 
to see him, but, understanding the eruption was 
coming out, I put it off till the next day. As I 
was then getting up from dinner to go, the bell 
rang, and who should be at the door wrapped in 
a cloak, but the dear boy; his mother was obliged 
to bring him out of bed to be prayed for! We 
kneeled down together in the study—the mother 
knew no more about religion than a brute—but 
who can tell the result? He came the next 
morning, and he is now well. 

A child dying in his arms. 

The following is one of Mr. Kilpins’s written 
memorandums, and shows the deep interest he 
ever took in the eternal welfare of children. 

‘* Never shall I forget the thrill of pleasure 
which the last sentence of a dear child, my ne- 
phew, excited in my mind. It dropt from his lips 
as he lay dying on my shoulder. He said, 
‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not:—that is a sweet saying, is it not, 
uncle?’ He expired immediately to know its 








\ 
} 
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sweetness! He returned from school, was in ap-~ 

parent health, gathering strawberries, at eight 

o’clock; and was a corpse, in my arms, at eleven 

the same night!’ 

Of the mother who wished the Divine Being to go 
out of his own way. 

‘‘7 knew a case, says Mr. Kilpin, in which 
the minister, praying over a child apparently dy- 
ing, said: if it be thy will spare—.’ The poor 
mother’s soul, yearning for her beloved, exclaim- 
ed—‘ It must be his will, 1 cannot bear it.’ The 
minister stopped. ‘To the surprise of many the 
child recovered; and the mother, after almost 
suffering martyrdom by him while a stripling, 
lived to see him hanged before he was two-and- 
{twenty! Qh! it is good to say, Not my will, but 
\ thine.” 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
ON PREACHING TO CHILDREN, 

Mr. Eprror.—I have not, as you will readily 
perceive, been in the habit of expressing my 
thoughts on paper, yet, from the known interest 
you take in children, I take the liberty to send 
you ashort piece for the Youth’s Companion, 
hoping you will favor it with a place in its columns. 

By the kindness of my parents, 1 have taken 
the Youth’s Companion for a long time, and I 
find in reading it, that serious subjects can, if the 
thing is attempted, be made deeply interesting 
and instructive, even to quite young children. 
From this circumstance I have been led to inquire, 
why it is, that children generally, as is the case, 
' take so little interest in hearing or reading sermons, 
| When the family return from meeting on the Sab- 
| bath, they frequently speak ofthe sermon they have 
| heard, as being ‘‘ very excellent,” ‘‘ deeply inter- 
| esting,”—‘‘ they have not been so edified for a 
\long time.” As 1 have heard these remarks, I 
| could not but believe them to be made in sincerity, 





} 


| though I could not see how it could be so, for to 
me the same sermon was extremely dull, and 
failed entirely to secure my attention. Now, Mr 
Editor, I want to ask you, and I want to have 
you answer me in your paper, that your young 
readers may all receive the benefit of it—Is the 
fault resting on me altogether, and upon other 
children like me, or is it to be found in the sub- 
{ject itself, I mean Religion; or is it with the 
ministers in the preparation of their sermons? 
There is great fault somewhere. Our souls are 
precious—they certainly think so, for I have of- 
ten heard the observation, ‘‘that the children form 
a very important part of their charge.”’ If it be 
so, (and 1 cannot see why it is not) why will not 
our ministers make an effort to adapt a part of 
their sermons, perhaps one a month to young 
minds? Books fitted to the capacities of children, 
are now successfully prepared in almost every 
branch of education studied in school—books of 
History, Geography, Astronomy, Arithmetic, &e. 
and it is said much improvement has been made in 
this respect within a few years, and the good re- 
sults are abundantly evident as might have been 
expected.—Children with these recent ‘facilities, 
now understand what they study, and are, of 
course, interested in the several branches to which 
their attention is called. Now is not something 
of this kind practicable in writing and delivering 
sermons? Or is religion the only subject taught, 
in which no improvement can be made in teaching 
it? A young gentleman from Amherst College 
called on my father, some months since, and in 
conversation upon Sabbath schools, I heard him 
say—that there was a minister in that vicinity, 
who could address by name almost every child in his 
numerous congregation, who was old enough to be 
in the habit of attending church; and that he was re- 
ceived inevery family in his parish, as a familiar ac- 
quaintance, and even the children would cluster 
round him as oneto whose hand and voice in famil- 
iar intercourse they were by no means strangers. 
Now, I have never heard this good man’s name 
since, without feeling, that such are the minis- 
ters to gain the confidence, and secure the at- 
tention of children, not in the family only, but 


} 








| 
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when addressing them from the pulpit. Some 
time last year I was present in a Sabbath School 
in this city, when it was addressed by a gentleman 
(now I trust rejoicing in heaven) who came in, 
to give us some account of a little girl, who had 
died a short time before, after a long and most 
distressing sickness, which she bore with surpri- 
sing calmness and resignation. Every scholar 
was “all eye, and all ear.” The gentleman’s 
manner as well as the account he gave us, was 
happily calculated to gain the attention and to in- 
terest. This gentleman, the Rev. Mr. C—, was, 
I have understood, and I dare say it was the truth, 
a great favorite with children. His whole man- 
ner, his countenance convinced them, that he was 
their friend, and that he thought them objects of 
special regard. Fickle and thoughtless, as most 
of us are, ministers should not be discouraged in 
relation to us. Our serious attention can be ar- 
rested and retained; our minds can be enlighten- 
ed upon the great truths of revelation; the Holy 
Spirit may apply the word preached,—our hearts 
may be converted and our souls saved, 

Ihave, with the kind assistance of an indul- 
gent mother, addressed this short communication 
to you, hoping it may draw out some hints from 
you, or from some one else, which may be im- 
proved, by both ministers and the children of 
their charge, for their mutual benefit: 

Very respectfully, y. Ww. A. 

Hancock-street, Boston. 


Aunt Mary. ‘‘ Maria, take it all immediately ; saw by the agitation of the wife, as her eyes met 
we have already spent ten minutes in uselessly , those of the prisoners, that she was no uninterest- 
talking about it, and I can wait no longer.” ,ed visitor, and as she turned aside and the tear 

[Maria makes a great effort, and takes it all.] | fell on the curled hair of her infant boy, the tear 

James. ‘‘OI’mso glad you have taken it! too fell from many an eye of these sons of guilt, 
taste of this nice jelly.” | while they thought of the wife and children, or 

Aunt Mary. ‘‘ Would it not have been better! the mother and the peaceful home he had ex- 
now if you had taken the medicine immediately, | changed for the gloomy cells of a prison. The 
without making yourself and your friends unhap- | sermon I thought would never be ended. To me 
py by talking about it? I knew the medicine was who knew not the joys and sorrows of a parent, 
very unpleasant to take, and would have waited) it was living torture. The boy got from the lap 
ten or twenty minutes longer, if I could have} of his mother, and crept to the feet of his father. 
made it less bitter, but I knew that the longer we | I saw the struggle. He dare not touch it, he 
waited the worse it would be: the difficulties; seemed half resolved to stoop and reach it, his 
seemed to increase every moment.” lip trembling partly with a smile, while the rush 

[Maria being left alone in the room, a few | of feeling which suddenly came over him, gave 
moments makes the following reflections; | {such a shock to the heart-stricken wife, that 1 

‘“* How I wish I had taken that medicine at} wished myself away 
first: how much better it would have been! Aunt; The service closed. The prisoners followed 
has been so kind to me, since I have been sick,|their keeper. The father was near the upper 
I’m sure I ought to do as she wishes me to. | end of the room, and must be the last to go out. 
Well, the only thing I can do, is, to remember in} He lingered, looking on his wife and child alter- 
future, that medicine grows no better by delaying | nately. The keeper hurried him away—the wife 





to take it.” 

{Aunt Mary and James return. | 

Aunt Mary. ‘‘ lt remember some years ago to 
have spent some time with Mrs, L—. 
son, then a boy of ten years of age, was just re- 
covering from a fever. He would allow no one 
but his mother to do anything for him. If any 





burst into a flood of tears, as she was left with her 
boy and myself alone. I could not comfort her, 


| for I had not words to say. Her grief was of 
Her only that kind, I dare not mock it by words, and I 


hurried down the stairs: she followed—I went to 


the keeper begging she might speak to him. Not 


'to-night, was the reply, they must go to their cells, 
company came to see his mother he would en-, 


and no friend can have access. In the morn- 


(‘The Editor of the Companion feels the importance of the | gross their whole attention, by relating his suffer- | ing she may speak to him a moment, and but a 
subject alluded to’ by his young correspondent. He has | ings and the dreadful medicine he was obliged to’ moment, in my hearing.—Poor consolation to a 


ofien, with deep regret, witnessed the inattention of children 


to the most important subjects; but as the style and subjects | 


take; he was not satisfied unless he was the sole! 


topic of conversation. One day, notwithstanding | 


wounded heart like her’s. Few are the balms for 
woman’s heart, when the companion of her youth 


were evidently above their comprehension, he rather pitied : all he had heard the physician say concerning his_ has fallen, for he cannot fall alone. 


than blamed them, seeing they were required to sit so long | 


diet, and the arguments of his friends, he would } 


As I went through the barred gates, I thought, 


. : y i F cake. se e was, he! poor hapless w i i y= 
sad ieten to @ subject which they could net wederstand. | have a piece of cake. The consequenc . poor hapless woman, doomed in early life to sor 


He has often thought that in almost any sermon, a part | 
might be addressed to children, say, one of the heads, or a 
part of the ** improvement of the subject;’’ or when a Scrip- | 


As his appetite increased, his friends took pains 


ito procure him many delicacies, but he was sel- 


ture character is introduced, the minister might make a short ‘dom satisfied. The fruit was not quite ripe 


pause, and say, ‘* Now, dear Children, I have something to | 
say to yon on this subject,’ or ‘‘ respecting this person,” 
then let the remarks be plain, familiar, practical, affec- 
tionate, and probably the children will remember more than 
the parents. But this is not all, we believe sermons can be 
preached to children, the whole of which will be interesting 
to them; and, as example is better than precept, we shall 
in our future papers, give extracts from such a sermon as 
we allude to, which was preached more than a hundred 
yearsago. And we would advise our young readers, the 
next time they meet their Minister, to ask him if he will not 
please to read the communication of P. W. A.] 














THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TAKING THE MEDICINE, 
Aunt Mary enters the room with a wine glass in her 
hand: Maria sitting in an easy chair: James read- 
ing aloud to her. 


Aunt Mary. ‘‘ Maria, I have prepared this 
medicine for you, and I should like to have you 
take it: it’s rather bitter and unpleasant I know, 
but I think it will help you very much.” 

Maria. “*O dear Aunt! I’m sure I can’t take it; 

feel sick enough now, and the thoughts of 
taking it, makes me feel worse.” 

anes. ** Come, Maria, don’t stop to think 
about it, take it right down. What’s the use of 
talking about it so long?” 

Maria, ** Wait till you feel as sick as I do, 
before you talk so, I am going to take it soon, 
you won’t hurry me so.” 
ames. ‘* Well, I won’t hurry you any more, 
y I advise you to take it and have it over with, 
for know by experience what it is to have a 
dose of medicine on hand.” 

“ara. ‘ Aunt, Pil not keep you standing any 
onger; I believe I'll try to take it.” 

« vara, [tasting of it, makes up many:wry faces] 


‘O how bitter. I can’t take any more of it, I 
aM sure,”’ 


onl 





enough; the gruel was not prepared exactly as 
he wished it to be. In short, the whole family 
was kept in an uproar by William’s sickness.” 

Cannot the little reader learn something from 
this story? 








MORALITY. 











| was confined two or three days longer to his row, by aaother’s crime, with none that can 
‘chamber, than he would otherwise have been. relieve. 
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MISSIONARY LETTER FROM INDIA 
Central School, Calcutta, Sept. 28, 1881. 
In reference to some information for your 
javenile readers, what shall I say? Much pas- 
ses in review daily before ourselves, calculated to 
convince us that our labor is not in vain, but we 
have no conversions of which to speak at present. 








From the Female Advocate. 
THE PRISONER. 

I had been in the habit of attending, on a Sab- 
bath afternoon, the third service in the chapel of 
the prison. The chaplain knew well how to touch 
the heart that could be touched, and not unfre- 
quently was the tear of contrition seen stealing 
down the cheeks of these outcasts from the com- 
mon privileges of men. To me it was always a 
Bethel. Passing through the house of the keep- 
er, he stopped me by requesting I would accom- 
pany a female to the chapel, whose husband had 
been confined there for months, and till within a 
few days she had no knowledge of his confine- 
ment. He had left her on a peddling tour, with 
a promise of quick return—had been detected in 
a neighboring state, with a counterfeit bill he had 
attempted to pass off—was found guilty, and 
thrust into prison. She was an interesting female 
of about twenty-five, with a laughing boy in her 
arms, of ten months old; and when I asked— 
have you seen your husband since you came in? 
the tear stood in her eye when she answered—I 
could not be admitted to his cell. Has he seen 
his boy? He has not, nor does he know we are 
in the house. How can you mect him in the 
chapel for the first time, where you cannot speak 
to him? I must see him, whether I speak to him 
or not. We ascended the stairs, the prisoners 
were seated, nearly opposite sat her husband. 
A conflict of feeling was manifest which could 
not be unnoticed. I had expected to ascertain 
which was the husband, when his eyes should 
meet his unexpected wife and child; but his was 
not the only eye that glistened in tears, for all 


The work of the Lord in this heathen land is pro- 
gressing, however slowly, and it is the Lord’s 
work, and therefore must and will prosper. I will 
just mention one little anecdote, which may at 
least be pleasing to little children. 

Last year having occasion to visit the Upper 
Provinces, andygxpecting to be on the Ganges 
six or seven weeks, I took a natiye catechist to 
address the heathen and circulate tracts, having 
four other native Chrisitans on board. I entreat- 
ed them, on leaving home, to bear in mind their 
high responsibilities to their Lord and Saviour, 
and to allow no one day to pass without pointing 
some heathen sinner to the only Refuge. 

The youngest of our party was one of my little 
orphans, named Anna, about nine years of age, 
and her first public effort was as follows: our 
boat having pulled up for breakfast, Anna was, 
seated outside, when a tall middle aged brahmin 
came down to the river with some small flowers 
in his hand which he began to arrange. The fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued: 

Anna.—Brahmin, why do you do that? 

Brahmin.—I am worshipping God. 

Anua.—O then you don’t do it right’ 
should pray to Him. 

Brahmin.—Child, I am praying to Him. 

Anna.—If you pray to God for his Holy Spirit, 
then you will be a Christian. 

Brahmin.—I am a holy person, and this is 


You 


'God’s command. 


Anna.—Brahmin, you make a mistake: God 
gave fen holy commands; that which you are do- 
ing is not one of them. 








he Brahmin then rose, smiled upon her, and 
left the spot. ; : 
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Youth’s Companion. 
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This was told to me a few days after by one of| or pass him, he checked them with his voice, which be- 
the other Christians, who heard, but did not in-| came deeper and more growling. 


terfere in, the above dialogue.—Indeed, this little | 


girl was very useful to us the whole way. Fre-| 


little creature standing tip-toe to assist the men 

in reading the tracts; (of course we met no} 
women who could read, and very few men in the| 
villages.) When the people were unwilling to 

take the books from her, she would look affec-} 
tionately upon them, adding, ‘‘ Take it, brother, | 
take it. It is God’s word. It will tell you about | 
Jesus Christ.—What! brother, refuse God’s word.” | 
This is a hurried but faithful statement, which you | 


can use or reject of course. M. A. Wirson, 
[London Youth’s Magazine. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
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THE LION. 


At the Cape of Good Hope, they hunt Lions not on- 
ly for the sake of destroying them, but for their skins. 

he method of taking them ia to hunt them down with 
— As they are swifter, 10 or 15 dogs soon overtake 
a Lion, when he turns round, and waits for the attack, 
shaking his main, and roaring; or sits down on his 
haunches and faces them. ‘The dogs surround him 
and fall upon him all at once, and finally subdue him; 
but in general, not till he has killed some of them. 

The bushmen shoot them, either with guns or poi- 
soned arrows. The Lion, like the cat, is apt to hunt 
most in the night; and in the middle of the day often 
sleeps. ‘The Bushmen search for them at this hoar, 
and if they find one sleeping, lodge a bullet or a poison- 
ed arrow inhim. But they, too, sometimes attack him | 
with dogs, and drive him into an open plain, when the 
hunters move forward on horseback in a circle, and 
taking steady aim at his forehead, or some mortal part 
shoot him as soon as he comes near. If only wound- 
ed he becomes angry, and the combat is often terri-| 
ble. But if the hunters are men of coolness, and cour- } 
age, and experience, they seldom lose their lives. | 

[Juvenile Rambler. |} 

















STAG HUNTING BY LIONS. | 


We find in the “ Adventures of a Younger Son,” a 
finely written story of a lion a in India. 

“* A herd of wild buffaloes, the Targest I had ever} 
seen, came out to graze within a little more than mus-! 
ket shot from us. Suddenly I sprung upon my feet at; 
hearing a confused noise like the rumbling of a thun-| 
der storm, or distant guns at sea. ‘The weods seeim- | 
ed in motion: jackals, foxes and dappled deer came | 
bounding out of the forest; the herd of black buffaloes 
ceased to graze, and turned towards the place whence 
the noise proceeded. A large flock of glittering pea-, 
cocks, and other birds flew screaming over our heads. | 
A pelican that I had watched making prize of a snake, | 
dropt it within a yard of my feet and flew away. Our 
little wire haired elephant, feeding on the shrubs be- | 
neath us, looked terrified, and their keepers left them, | 
“and crawled up the rocks. I watched the open-| 
ing in the dark forest, which was half screened by the | 
thick and thorny bushes, when presently a mohr of the | 
elk kind burst cover, and with one long and mug-| 
nificent hound, appeared in the plain. 
he was far beyond those which are known in Europe, 
and his twisted horns were long as a Malay’s spear. 

At the same instant, a single, clear, deep, terrific | 
roar, like a burst of thunder, announced the hunting 
lion. He forced his way through bush and brier, with 
his nose to the ground, followed by four others.—On 








gle’s speed along the margin of the river, leaving the li- 


el far behind. 
quently as we walked along the bank to give | jou, en 


tracts, the people would not take the books from jn; then wading down, he stopped an instant, as if to 
our hands, and the women and girls would all} bathe and brace his limbs, the voices of the lions now 
run away, being afraid of us; but Anna was al- (in full chorus nearinghim. He ascended a slope and 
lowed to get in the midst of them. Upon these | Crossing came towards us in the deep dry channel of 
occasions it was deeply interesting to see this the torrent. 


“* The elk, taking the upper ground, went at an ea- 


In attempting to leap the river from a 
ge of rocks the opposite bank gave way, and he rolled 


‘* T should have observed that the leading lion, when 
he passed through the herd of buffaloes, took no other 
notice of them than as they appeared to have puzzled 
him in regaining the scent of the stag. The buffaloes, 
stood their ground, without budging to make way for 
the lions, as if fearless of attack; and my guides assur- 
ed me these animals are more than a match for the 
fiercest lion, and that any one of them could kill two or 
three tigers. However that may be, as the lion passed 
through the line of these huge oxen, his grisly and 
erect mane and shaggy tail, waved above them. It 
was clear he hunted by scent, and not by sight; instead 
of crossing the river in the nearest direction to where 
the stag now was, he nosed him to the spot where he 
had leaped, then wading to the opposite bank where the 
stag had fallen,he also followed the course of the stream, 
ascended the slope, and, ever in the track of his prey, 
crossed into the torrent’s bed. 

‘In all probability the poor stag had received some 
injury from his fall. His speed decreased, while that 
of the lions was augmented, and their voices grew lou- 
der as they neared thechase. ‘The stag had passed the 
rocky ledge on which I stood, soon followed by the full 
pack. I hada good view of them; the first was an old 
gaunt brute, his black skin shining through thin, starred 
redish hair; his tail was bare and draggled, and the hair 
on his mane was clotted together; his eyes looked dim 
and blodshot; his huge lower jaw was down, and his 
tongue hung out like a wearied dog’s. He, however, 
kept the lead, followed by a lioness, and three male 
cubs, almost fully grown. The stag now made at- 
tempts to ascend the bank, as if to regain the jungle, but 
the loose shingle gave way, and vn, much ground. 
He seemed, also, as the chase gained on him, to be 
pane by their roars; and, again falling when he 

jad ascended three parts of the steep acclivity, he was 
unable to rise. The roaring of the lions was magnifi- 


boy, will deeply affect you. He was near th 
with his child, grasping his hand, till the wa 
ing over the quarter deck and taking with them sey. 
ral persons who were standing near them, it was no 
longer safe to remain there. The father took his chijg 
in his hand, and ran towards the shrouds, but the bo 

could not mount with him. He cried out, therefore 
“Father! father|! donotleave me!” But finding that 
his son could not climb with him, and that his own 
life was in danger, he withdrew his hand. When 
morning came, the father was conveyed on shore with 
some other passengers who were preserved, and as 
he was landing, he said within himself, “ How can | 
see my wife,without having our boy with me?” When 
however, the child’s earthly parent let go his hand, his 
heavenly Father did not leave him. He was Washed 
off the deck, but happily clung to a part of the wreck 
on which some other of the passengers were floating. 
With them he was miraculously preserved. When je 
was landing, not knowing of his father’s safety, he 
said, “ It is no use to take me ashore now IJ have lo 
my father.” He was however carried, much exhays. 
ed, to the same house where his father had been sent 
and actually placed in the same bed, unknown to cith. 
er, till clasped in each other’s arms. When we reaj 
the interesting fact, regarding this poor ship boy, |e, 
us remember the words of David, “ When my father 
and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take 
me up.” 


e helm 
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Lazsor or Hocs.—The Chinese have a proverb, thy 
‘ every gentleman in China, works for his living, excey: 
the hog.” We make him work, in Inu1no1s. When, 
chimney is to be built, or a cabin to be daubed, a hole js 
dug in the earth, of sufficient dimensions, and water poured 
into it;—the hogs are then called, and a few grains of com 
threwn into the hole, when the hogs plunge in, and soon pr. 
pare the lump of clay for the hand of the dauber. 

(Western Ploughboy. 








POETRY. 


From the Christian Mirrv,, 
MY MOTHER. 
I saw my mother breathe her last, and they 
Who watched beside her told me she was dead, 
And I was in my seventh year. My heart 
Did almost bleed, as on that once loved form 














cent, as the head one, ereeting his mane, and lashing 
his sides with his tail, bounded in upon him witha 
mighty spring.—Then with one paw on his body, he 
growled the others off,and leisurely began his breakfast, 
his family stealing aside with limbs and fragments which 
he tore away and scattered about.” 





MISCELLANY. 





DONATIONS FOR THE LITTLE GREEK PAPER. 

North Brookfield, August 27, 1832. 
Mr. Wittrs.—Accompanying this are four dollars, contributed 
by children of the Maternal Society in this place. The object of 
this small contribution is to aid in the support of the little paper 
printed in Smyrna for the benefit of Greek youth. This small sum 
you will have the goodness to see transmitted to Mr. Brewer, who 
is now engaged in benevolent efforts to promote the cause of Christ. 

May the Lord crown his labors with signal success. JI.S.S 





Fitchburgh, Sept. 11, 1832. 

Sir.—The enclosed donation of 50 cents for “the little Greek 
Paper,” is made up of 20 cents from a subscriber in Fitchburgh, Ms. 
to the Youth’s Companion, and 80 cents the little treasure Jeft by 
his deceased sister, who was also a subscriber to the Companion at 
the time of her decease. I hope the money will be devoted to the 
object specified and that the blessing of them that are ready to per- 
ish will come on the donor and the parents of the children. 

Yours, 





Selected for the Youth's Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Serr. $0. Sab. The Lord is a God of knowledge. 
ct. 1. Mon. By him actions are weighed. 
2. Tues. Christ liveth in me. 
3. Wed. Worthy is the Lamb. 


4. Thurs. Christ the power of God. 
5. Fri. Let us go on unto perfection. 


6. Sat. Be not faithless but believing. 
‘* Most wondrous book! bright candle of the Lord! 


In his stature Star of eternity! the only star 


By which the bark of man could navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 


Securely.” PoLtor. 





THE LOST BOY. 
The following interesting fact is related by Rev. J. 


entering the plain he seemed for some moments endeav- | H. Stewart, in his account of the Wreck of the Roth- 
oring to catch the scent in silence, his nose always to the | say Castle : “ Amidst these almost overwhelming dis- 


ground, Having, as it appeared, hit it, he again gave 
a roar, which was now echoed by all the others ; and 
pursuing the track of the stag, he started off at a long 
gallop, the rest following close in a line at his heels. 
lremarked, if any of them attempted to break the line, 


tresses, involving in one general calamity men, wo- 
men, children, and even tender infants, it is a rest to 
the heart to turn for a moment to some special marks 
of divine mercy. 1am sure, my very dear friend, the 
following incident, related to me by the father of the 


I looked and saw it pale and motionless. 
I put my lips to hers, and they were cold. 
1 kissed her oft. and no kind kiss received, 
And then I turned away and wept. 

The grass 
Luxuriantly now springs above her grave 
And the soft breeze plays mournfully around; 
I visit oft the spot, and bathe the sod 
With bitter tears. I feel how oft I vexed 
And illy treated her now gone to rest— 
How kindly she forgave and prayed for me— 
This makes me feel as ne’er I’ve felt before, 
And wish I could again behold her face, 
And pardon ask upon my bended knees. 
This cannot be—’tis this that makes me sad, 
And sprinkles through my years unhappy hours. 





From the London Child’s Magazine. 
THE ORPHAN’S PRAYER. 
O Thou! the helpless orphan’s hope, 
For whom alone my eyes look up 
In each distressing day; 
Father, for that’s the sweetest name 
That e’er these lips were taught to frame, 
Instruct this heart to pray. 
Low in the dust my parents lie; 
And no attentive ear is nigh 
But thine to mark my wo; 
No hand to wipe away my tears, 
No gentle voice, to hush my fears, 
Remains to me below. 


To heaven my earthly friends are gone, 
And thither are my comforts flown; 

But I continue here! 
Be thou my Pattern,—Friend and Guide 
Of those who have no hope beside! 

And what have I to fear? 


If Iam spared throughout the span 
That makes the narrow life of man, 
And reach to hoary age, 
Instruct me in thy holy will, 
Teach me the duties to fulfil 
Of each successive stage. 
But if thy wisdom should decree 
An early sepulchre for me, 
Father, thy will be done! 
Upon my Saviour I rely; 





And if I live, or if I die, 


O leave me not alone! CoLyeER. 





—_—- 





